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had expected, however, it had transpired that
these letters were not written by General Nivelle
himself, but by some subordinate. He had re-
minded General Nivelle that Field-Marshal Sir
Douglas Haig's command extended over more
than 1,500,000 men, and was the largest British
Army by far that had ever existed. He had
further pointed out that Field-Marshal Sir Douglas
Haig possessed the full confidence of the War
Cabinet, and was regarded with admiration in
England, and, he believed, in France also. He
had, therefore, told General Nivelle that, in his
opinion, these two documents were somewhat
brusque. General Nivelle, in reply, had stated
that nothing was further from his mind than to
show the smallest discourtesy to Field-Marshal Sir
Douglas Haig. Mr. Lloyd George himself recog-
nised that General Nivelle was the very last man
to do anything discourteous, and everyone in
England who had met him had been struck with
his great courtesy. The point, therefore, which
he wished to impress on the French Government
was the danger that subordinate officials are
sometimes indiscreet. He further wished to em-
phasise that it was not only the letter of the
Agreement which was of importance, but equally
the spirit in which it was carried out."

In the discussion which followed, General Lyautey
said that before I wrote, he himself had observed that
General Nivelle's communications had a somewhat
brusque tone.

M. Thomas said that the whole of the French War
Committee were agreed on this point.

General Lyautey said that he had suggested to